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A LIVE 


Versus 


A DEAD ATTITUDE 


iw of geography is well illustrated by a teacher's reactio1 


t iIntormation on the 


to the *nelusion in present-day school geographies 
still plastic political geography of Europe. Eastern and parts of Centra 
europe will undoubtedly remain unstable for several vears, perhaps 


decade What are we to do about it ? 


The Dead Man’s Position 


Wait! the pri nted page must convey only the permanent, unchangin 
trutl nd the child’s reverence for his textbook must not be endangere 
by an author's confession of inability to present complete and certain it 
rOormatiol It will be years before the problems of Eastern Eur pe are 
olved: we must therefore content ourselves with the facts of five or 


vears ago. whose validity. as history. cannot be impugned. 


habe Live evel s raapenniner 
WAlissiiaiiie tenaen the tite af teten © lation to the 1 
\MIankind is un po ing a period of transition—one of the most vital f 
iby man is the present readjustment of man’s political relations. | 
is raise geography into the group of dynamic subjects, present the lat: 
vailable facts, and face the future rather than the past.” 

The Tarr and momeery Soemguaganes 
present, from vear to vear, the latest ky ap g 
ims but acknowledging candidly in text qe maps the ‘4 ang 

destit f nations. This year’s edition is different fron 
vear's and from next vear’s, reflecting objective differences in int 
tional relatio 
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Volume XI 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
NEW SOUTH 
| couLD not, your excellency, accept this 
solemn charge did I not feel that 
North Carolina through you has laid it, 
so much wpon me as an individual as 
pon her university, which for the moment 
| chance to symbolize. It is altogether in 
er name that I pledge the s 
vou lovalty unstinted to t 
ation and of human welfare, service to 
extent of our capacity to the eéitizen- 
state and nation, renewed consecra 
on to the task of achieving ‘‘that high 
LeSTIny which was the vision and purpose 
of the founders. ’’ 


In her name | pledge you with high con 
fidence and encourage all these things. 
For the fabrie of her life, a century and a 
quarter in the weaving, is strong, and 
colorful, and fair. It is enduring, for it 
has been wrought, not alone with hands, 

it with hearts. In warp and woof it is 
aglow with the passionate loyalty, the high 


devotion, of the living and the dead whose 





vork it is. The University of North Caro- 
na, product of the vision and the aspira- 
ion of generation after generation of the 
itizenship of this state, recipient through- 
out her history of a hundred and twenty- 
ve years of all that love and service which 
er sons and her friends everywhere have 
so richly and in such unstinted measure be- 
stowed, declares anew at this hour her firm 
purpose to be worthy of it all. 

With reverent gratitude her heart goes 


out to those who since her second found- 


1 Inaugural address of the president of 


rsity of North Carolina, April 28, 1920 
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resided ov er destiny. Neve 
has et : om it 
fruidance, never 2 r «le tio re 1s 
no ol re eaders ) Sie 
aoes oT ow i r al ] ? no 
one \ id no ive Lier re r and 
stro! ! 1 h ound het oO Ol vho 
did not lav deep and broa rund ns 01 
Whi T ~ \ ( Bi ’ } ortit 
build. And if her spirit ter and her 
ves re I The tTnoucht ! 
el late ST (i. Sie ? S strong and Drave 
one mor vith Tt} Sra) 0 thie rie il 
heritance he left All that long lifetime 
of consecration and of service that was 
crowded into his four brie years of lead 


ership, all his faith in her and his dreams 
‘or her, all that she has received from him 
in deepened spiritual insight, in height 
ened passion to serve her state, in broad 
ened vision of what democracy is and 
should be, all the rich and tender memories 
of the life he lived for her. nearten and 
strengthen her soul as she girds herself for 
her forward journey. Rich beyond all 
measure is the love she has received: it 
is for her, through the years which lie 
ahead, to see to it, in what she is and what 
she does, that unshaken she ké eps the faith 

A half-century ago the university and 
the South began life afresh, with no cap 
ital save courage, no resources save a host 


of treasured memories and dauntless 


faith in the future. Ahead there loomed 
grim years of privation and sacrifice, of 
ceaseless struggle for the bare material 
essentials of living. The South was lace 
to face with the giant task, not mere ly of 
building a new eivilization, but of build 


— 
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t the irrents that no r\\ reery ot thre ad 
.: ‘ i li l tThel <j t| t , gv re 
ng ony Tiol that ner There now ? } 
~ ! | ~ se T ! 1 His T ? ~ " 
\ I i I t a> ‘ ere i nm? t 
! at work those great reative et se 
S ave ade America pos Tl 
llere is a people American in blood, Southern St 
sity | ight s rellance ll t S ‘ ( 
S ( S OOLS l nt d iT ol! S ST 
s yr abo mate roods t ! 
‘ I > rit I 1] I fa Ul itl all \ 
) to the nas oO S peopl Spon I 
i me a St t k ys ¢ an I erent! t 
ty that most wonderfully exceeds — herself to t 
S southern le To-day IS not t! S 
nd astir with the sense of it Its men mto ole 
s one of joyous and eager confidence; of some rig 
xi the constructive mood of the and authorit 
oneer ves and sou 
3. t seg +} . to 1tS calcu 
4 a ner 
. ng s, vt ring as gO 1 sets men ft 
vn wa higher and 1 
the nd swings forward into the In their hope 
hich lie ahead, years big with des For such i 
r the South, conviction deepens that bods nd a 
all this creative energy, this con t rogra 
e and faith. there 1s to come some Burke, that g 
nitely greater and finer than a sak ta 
essay in materialism; that here a [to pr r 
@1V Tion 18 To take rorm and sul) as Nas been 
e, a civilization which blends into one the faith tl 
onious and happy whole the best that freely, mer 
Tween \ at 


yuthern by inheritance and tradition 
the best that the new material free- 
affords. The problem ot achieving 


civilization is the problem which hes 


e heart of Southern life to-day. It res 


problem which is TO he solved. not by th 


nere imitation of that to which men by 


hitherto adhered in their common yu 


SOCIET) 


at it can not 


be at 


T and dissension 


”» 
oD) 
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hom s ult ‘ rt @ Iniversit ist determi ’ 
mitre must press with ne vigor tract speculation, but by a ceaseless effor 
; effort { n rea f not trom to see the |] about her steadily and wl 
! ty it through it » interpret to herself and to a nen t 
s the acl ement of such resp ts swift currents, and to minis 
~ reedom wil is the common is 0 its real and abiding needs | ve Sa 
ness oO luecation and of the d era s ‘‘real and abiding’’ needs, for the ur 
stat In such a program a nNsStitutions SITS whiel n ner eal for quick resu 
Or edueation, o whatever grade or name na rractieal programs, lorgets the ad 
wwever founded or supported, find a con in ermanent springs of | s as ul 
on purpose and an aim w I ins the orthy of leadership as she that denies tl 
is brothers each to eacl | makes of all value of the ediate and practical al 
their leaders and teachers one great com ret he Iler eyes must sweep witl 
vany enlisted in the same high eause lanee the isy, work-a-day life of m 
In such a spirit the university eagerly out her, as with quick sympathy sl 
ind reverently consecrates tl itmost of declares This is my doma but the 
her powers toward the upbuilding on this” must also lift themselves up unto the ev 
soil of a civilization which shall be, not lasting hills beyond the work-shop and t 
merely prosperous, but free, and because market-place, into those high places wher 
of its freedom reat and enduring; a en walk alone with their souls and wit 
‘ivilization which shall fuse in one great God. For these, too, are her domain 
creative synthesis the best in both old and Her responsibility to the swiftly deve 
new, a civilization in which more and more’ oping material life of the South is 
men shall do justly, shall love merey, and The greatest obstacle in the way of tl 
shall walk humbly with their God development of the South’s foreign co 
But the Southern State Un versity t it meree.’’ said a leader of Southern industr 
is to prove itsel worthy ol idership 1n the otner day is the lack of met \ 
t South at this hour, must offer more are trained to un lerst ind its pro | Ss 
than its vision of The production of such trained men 1s 
| g t of ¢ responsibility wh en the university riad 
Yearning to mix st I ssumes, as she assumes that of fitting n 
; : : ; 
nore than its faith, however keen, that its for the ever more complicated probdie 
voal is that of democracy itself It ist which eonfront Southern isiness al 
think through, and embody in tangible lustry as a whole. 
She must see to it that trail 1 work 


question ‘*Ilow in 


form. its answer to tne 
the South to-day are men most completely 
to he set free for this hich emprise ot 


building the greater commonweal 


} 


th 


e answered neither 


Sueh a question ean 


bv a blind reliance on the dictates of tra- 
nor b Summary r jection of the 


ya 


dition, 
that 


old because it is old. It is not age 

matters, but value, value for the enrich- 
ment of the lives of men to-day. And 
whether there be in anything such value 


man Southern laboratories, build Sout! 


roads, develop her latent electric power 





conserve her forests, build her bridges ar 
tunnel her mountains. She must ISIS 
that such men are equipped adequatel 
and thoroughly for the work they are 
do. But her supreme task in all this 


not the relatively Ss mple one 


( 


tral 


. . : 1 
men who shall be efficient at their Jon. 


rest 


content 


1 


with 


this would 


to 














ole vital problem whieh lies at the 

rt of the life of the new industrial 

South; the problem of whether the South- 

rn civilization of the future is to center 
it the machine, or about the man. 

s problem of rightly relating indus- 


efficieney to human freedom every 


eloping industrial civilization has faced, 


t none has fully solved. And as now 
f South confronts it, she must needs 
ring to bear for its solution all her 


all her 


ism and her regard for human and for 


for the individual, 


rd respect 


~ rit ial val 1e8, To lose these is to buy 


dustrial efficiency at too great a price. 


But through these to transform industry 
nto something more than a method of 

king a living or of accumulating wealth, 
to make of it a great instrument for 

ieving the ideals and the aspirations of 
ienoeracy itself—this is to write a chap- 
r in Southern history that the whole 
orld will read. 


The 
with in- 


The problem is no easy one. 


record of the world’s dealings 
dustry is eloquent testimony to that fact. 
But the 


university must all the more see 


to it that the men whom she trains for 
shall cateh the sense of its vital 
nificanee, that 
he so set free that they shall see their 
isolated fact, 


the great common under- 


lustry 


their minds and hearts 


not as an but as an 
essential part of 
iking of the democratic commonwealth, 
indertaking which is based on coopera- 
not on conflict, and which regards all 
iman relationships, whether in industry 
rr in government, as finding their com- 
te expression just as they become means 
ie achievement of a more perfect 
Precdious. 
The obligation of so liberating the whole 
an that he becomes more than an efficient 
‘ialist rests with equal] foree on all the 


Her law- 


! iversity’s professional schools. 
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‘the law is only 
Her teach- 
what to 


must also be clear that 


heneticence acting by a rule.’ 


ers must not onlv know how and 


teach, but they must go out quick in the 
faith that the future of democracy 1s in 
their hands; that day by day they are lay- 
ing the very foundation-stones of the new 
Southern civilization. Those whom she 


trains for social service she would make 
realizes 
good-will 


inefficient weapon ; but she 


proficient in techn le, Ior she 
that, here as everywhere else 

alone 1s an 
would also seek to toueh their hearts with 


the deep eonviction that it is only he who 


loves mankind who is worthy to 
that 


manently worth while is that which points 


Serve 1, 


and the social service which is per 


men the way to freedom. 

It is precisely her faith that the deepest 
need of the civilization is for men 
both 


to cooperate in 


new 


who are efficient workers and fitted 


the constructive 
full 
that 


program 


of democracy through the release of 
their 
the university’s sense of obligation toward 
her state. For the 


worker this 


own highest powers sharpens 


the agricultural life of 


technical training of the farn 


university has no obligation; but she has 
every obligation to the farmer as a man 
and as a citizen. Were other responsibility 
lacking, the single fact that in her present 


st ident body the sons 0 farmers far out 


anv other occupa 


. 
light duty 


number t} ose ot n Pl of 


would of itself impose no 


the 


tion 


toward homes fron which they come 


gut a further obligation rich in oppor 
tunity for service grows out of the facet 
that the farm is rapidly becoming, not an 
isolated con partment of the state’s life, 
but a eross-section of that lit As local 


industries develop, it nereasingly 
to the farmer that in a state whose in 
life so largely 


own raw n 


centers about the 


dustrial 


manufacture of its aterials, this 
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shire ill | ' ? “sr ) ? 
| rl el T\ to TiTy T ] SSO?) T 
that of ce racy is und in her a ey 
ent in the niege O bera rts kor in 
the he fr anywhere ist emerge the 
answer fo ti question whether the ideal 
of treeck an suecesstully embody itself 
I! onerete meceepts of ed wation al 1 of 
life lo fail re l we! onaitions so 


creat inderly ’ pl ? pies Ol cif crac 
ean nowhere attained. Success. 0! 
Pamure 1] S ne ultimate trom t 

ttit vet 0 1 COLL ‘ TN toward What 
it is about and fr no other tol ry 
heart ¢ thie atter is whetnet the ‘ollege 


ts work in terms of a duil and 


uninspired repetition 


really passionately be its task Is 


that of liberating men from all that 1s 
partial and limited and false, so that they 
shall look out upon life with eyes that see 
and understand. If such be its belief, all 
its work in whatever field achieves a unity 


if its mission to make 


oT purpose which It is 


and through which it may 
heart and the 


plain, touch 


flame the mind, the 


with 


becomes both the absorbing 


Science 


tale of the inereasing liberation of man 


from the tyranny of nature and that of 
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ation 0 s mind throug 
S ! tor tru terature tive ’ ord 
l neart as t is struggled 
ress TS aspirations history ti sti 
rr 0 t i ali l as 
‘ Ss nh natut and witl Sel f 
? t i 
aut ‘ Se ot tli lt at af 4 
( i { LOp nen ( il 
SI ’ rs ) I é ? T 
S ! t iS epne eral and 
l ( vy \ S | ir of nist ictive n 
y ould Ih Tf In I rT'¢ it 
ivallis self and t Stat 1 tra 
gr ni o should hold themselves a 
fro the work-a-day lite of the wor 
rom participation and leadership in « 
ne and worthy human cause. The u 
ersity believes th her w rt t 
t 1S th function of the eollege to tr 
for eitizenship and for servic and s 


also wholeheartedly bel 


and service should proceed from withii 
n himself, not from external mand 


would seek to develop 


To this end she 


those tho eome to her 1 tree spirit o 
quirv into the relationships that undet 
t] ) on lite of i a I Liry 
Sued not a tmosp er { dest ‘ 
riticisn but in one 1n nl it Is 
stantlv clear that only \ olding 
to the st that men have toiled 
dreamed and fought tor can a yet gr 


rood he attained. 


that men best learn Oo Live 


she holds 


free and cooperative citizens when to 


study of what democracy is and me: 


they add its real and constant practise, s! 


to make of her life as a wiv 
, s 


campus and elassroom and playgrou 


t 


would strive 


one great example of her faith that 


fine habits of citizenship 
free 


a commu 


ideals and 


sery ice ae velop best W hen nen 


together as members 0 

















SO 
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rat themselves 


DOLLS thre \ 
and assumed, 
of which is true to 


the 


Increasing 


arts 


niversity that 


COoOncelves 


las a genuine and 


South's ad 


vrreat 


nore tl 


an the ae 


tion of wealth, if human happiness 


edom are indeed Its voal, she must 


rd her institutions of learning. that 
\ ( more than machines tor the 
luction of workers skilled in their 


essage of the college to her sons is 
ssage of democracy itself, that **th 
terprise ot the world is the up 
ne of man Nothing is more 


nt when the South is 


vell of her newly re 


the sS\ I 
eased material constructive forces, than 
r constant clear vision of this facet. Now, 


ideal 


Col 


er, must the South cherish the 


} 


eral out of her 


education, that 


Ss, as out of a great re servolir ot power, 


ay come in increasing numbers and 


inereasing strength men who have 
iught the vision of what life really means. 
An institution whose concern 1s truth 


ist find one al test of its vigor In 


very re 


seeks to contribute new truths 


ier it 


) the world’s existing store. The impulse 


vard research springs from the same 


ditions which insure the vitality of its 
} 


ng, and reacts in turn upon its whole 


or Tit 


e. The swpreme question here is 


ot whether research is of practical value 


» the state. To that question the whole 
story of Western civilization gives elo- 
lent answer. Truth must indeed be 
ight upon the mountaintop, but with 


im whose passion to look upon her face 


ns him aeeess to her high abode, she 


valks hand in hand down into the common 


aunts of men, and with her touch men’s 


bors lighten. their bodies strengthen. and 





03 
their souls grow great. In all that men 
may do there is assuredly nothing mor 
practical than to seek for truth he real 
question is rather that of the spirit in 
which they go about their quest. Research 

ay sink to the level of mere mechanical 
ind lifeless routine, which kills the spirit 
le it preserves the letter, or it may be 
come such a liberating power that 1 
mind which comes under its spell is « 1ught 
up forever into a higher and a clearer air. 
Men with sueh a vision th State must 
surely count among its Ost pre OuUS POs 
SeSSIONS, Front rsmen they, pointing the 
Way through the untrodden forest » the 
millions who shall possess the land they 
find; builders of democracy through their 
eternal quest for truth, 
With such sense of the oneness of her 
mission with that of the democratic com 
monwealth the university becomes, if she 


keep faith, not an appendage of the state 
but its warm throbbing heart, linked in 

living union by the pulsing currents 0 
life itself with every member of the one 
great whole, She is of the state, and ther 
is no fine and worthy cause that Is the 
state's that is not also hers. Teaching, re 


search and extension are but 


channels through which her life finds nat 
ural expression. If that life be vigorous 
and free, it will out of its abundance ever 
seek new and direct contacts with the 


citizenship of the state through extension 


which is real and vital, just as it will seek 


teaching and more 


An ong 


university activity there is no contradic 


for better productive 


researe ti these varied phases of 
tion: all embody one spirit and one ideal. 


And ideal, find 


pression the college or the professional 


this whether it ex 
in 
school, in teaching or extension or research, 
of full 
participation in the task of democracy as 
to 


is that and eager and constructive 


it sets free realize their higher 


men 
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throug t} dark SS nm t (0c 
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‘ ( ~ . f .) ( ea | Wwatlon 
to y no @ ter respons than tha 
| rests pon ft 4 etat in ePrsities O 
TI Sout re S } PAS TASK O 
— 
ninistering to Kx Stat Litt 
heirs 18 a sterner and I er obligation. 
"} ist se! nd guide and interpre 
‘ " ‘ ] vil +) 
0 1TS a l | Worl l I Vy @lVii ation 
13 
! s vet intl <Ing Holding tast 
TK il 1 } S est T past. they Ist 
face the future confident and unatrald. 
(dui k of visiol varm of svn pathy, and 


of broad understanding, they must lead on 
through untamiliar scenes and along Ufn- 
trodden pathways 


And upol her whose name 1s written 


on our hearts, oldest among her sisters and 
evel young, obligation neculiarly 
rests Kor the s te she serves tit Ils Iron 
mountain to Sea ith the eurrents of the 


new life Dav by day skies brighten and 
horizons broaden, as | rolina presses on- 
ward toward a future more happy than 
her dreams. The state ol North Carolina 
and her university Partners in the 
supreme adventure of achieving in ever 
fuller measure that democracy for which 
their sons so freely gave their lives—fel- 
low-workers in the same high cause, march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder toward the same 
shining goal, as they draw strength and 
ouidanee each from each! 

Thus at this hour, as this mother of free 
men renews her consecration, she would 
seek to gather up and fuse in one great 
flaming purpose all the infinite wealth that 


is hers of affection and loyalty and love. 


Strong as tl S it guard her ro 
it dly as 1 springtime t 
vers he she sits upon this t i] 
rl awe oO} ise ss generations oO 
sons put fol rs rit t S S 
ncn tat It is her it it is 
? y ary? ~ il | ’ ? ‘ ~ 
» thaw abriws » hetter a shits 
1 4 ‘ 
a t into 1 I { I tr al 
+ r + ye rts! 
Harry Wor N | 
* 
\ { { 
THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN 
N rso many vears avo R iss i 1 
oY R SSlan vas revaraed | I 
and file of Americans as som gS 
terly remote from oul dental id 
l f¢ ind hought that yas a ned 
ligible. To many of us the Russians w 


almost as far away as tne Hindus a1 


rem< 


Chinese. Just as the Chinaman 
suggest the pigtail, so the Russi: 
gested a ng beard and baggy tr 
rouch unkempt sort of e7 ul 
4 ! rl IS Tlé 

The one great reason for this 
was the seclusiveness steadily I 


by the autocratic government now 


defunct. Associated intimately 


naintall 


Russian scheme of government 


church. also intensely eonserval 


as things from the outside relig 


were concerned. It all meant a sort 


sia for the Russians, both state and chur 


quite sufficient unto themse lves. 


ive 


101 


rf J 


Whil 


situation was at times threatened by ref 


within, by Peter the Great, for instane: 


Catherine II., the contemplated char 


were usually checked by reactionary m 


ments within Russia itself. 


These conditions profoundly af 


i 


y 


eP( 


Ted 


\ 
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eratu f Russ 1 its disseminat among i | s 
throughout e world, so that it is small tions of works of tl ler WI S. 4 
ler it far away America knew nly ¢ v of the novelists, are already eas 0 
hazv manner. While it is tru ug taina ind “ not be long before a 
YW ny eau t l An ericans R isslal tl \\ \ VI ne il R issian W | 
! ! vas know n a way, prior t it 1? Q It is so fair to hor 
14 Ss equa rue tha it W was tha S more nes s ad 
rv supernela al it the wav many 6! S I \\ 
S lay know Shakespeare and M tussia 
statement seems too strong, Dante new n n | 
G ! We read about Shakespeare ‘ : \ 
vps we hay iken courses in eve O! SO hing \ 
| abethan drama, we even go to th is r 
r ol n a while to see a S es t . ed S h 
an production provided some famous ! s rarv product 
r actress is featured, but we are much Gorki, Kuprin and Artsibashev are s 
s from Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales And so wi changed order an is thy 
\] Dante and Goet} we attend le their fictive ns mips f vy tl 
s, often a lecture by some popular lee new freedom is viewed fron standpolt 
nd forever after we look silently of those w ed and suffered und: 
M these writers are mentioned and ld conse! sn \ from who 
ssed n vas ‘ 
So the names of Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dos 1. 
SK] and mor reeent ("he k] \ were I a 1 ¢ ral ine rs nKé 
we nown in this ¢ intry, but a la fo m ev A tid ie i ! 
small number of Americans read hope S in writers who st have tl 
S the works of these writers be n m rn 
1914. 7 only Russian widely know) beer rhaps \ val pants in t 
s Maxim Gorki, for reasons not of inter evel n r in 
ere. The war, however, brought on a_ tions Russ ind w ‘ vitablv p 
ried impetus toward everything Rus- an importa! e in stn 
iding literature, which indeed = and mst? W S mus mi 
reatened for a short time to become a fad, Refer s already | made 
t like most fads for foreign authors, that fact that American schools have give 
Tagore, for example, this new interest buts ntion to Russia terature ir 
d ver\ perceptibly after the erumbling the pas W t al S¢ st if ns voing 
f the Revolution in 1917. to do to help the present and coming gen: 
But the Bolsheviki will not rule forever ra s to read and understand and appre 
Russia, and whatever they may destroy, ate what may well become the greatest liter 
the great literature will remain intact. ary moven of mid-ty cer 
rtain it is too that from now on Russian’ tury? 
rature must be reckoned with more seri- In European universities Ru era 
sly in our institutions of learning and ture and t Russian rage ong 
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it S 1s WW nsplt stud t W eS 
i _ , » ‘ ‘ » f ‘ { Tit | ‘ t I t | fi 
. l S f i Ss a Stl r reason §s Ww! 
. s. i s long ! German ratu itsid e gr 
rep r colleg Humanists Goethe and Heine, makes 
m s of a rigid tra yr in Lat d = parat slight appea e imaginat 
Gj \ Gern Spanis of English-speaking peoples It 
S pos ! I ! . \ qd turgid I main. of nm t 
! h ! r dened by a supercars f sm t 
} UT SI t An l I r at 
. awe at nee - ic If this lack of interest on the part of + 
| g result ft) s English readers 1 : proot : 
S ful a < has bee focussing of ecessary to call attent t leartl 
iodern la s. A ¢ translations of modern Germar erat 
: 1 Ger Mi especially its f n and poetr 
S s W S sh may It is be remembered, however, t 
added (rerman Was an a rnative requir ds 
It may be assumed e study of n most of our schools and colleges. If 
inguage as part of a scho yurse has didn't take German you had to take F: 
twoft i purpos Ss value in training t or Spanish German Is at least tempora 
analvtie and logical faculties of the mind a dead language, or nearly s is far 
ma POSSID rea ! if a means American schools are coneerned. and so 
t i) and cultural recreation. How far thing, some language, let’s hope, will ha 
our schools and colleges were su ssful in to take its place. President Hadley |} 
their teaching of Latin and Greek may he urged a revival of Latin, and all good s 
waived for the moment and only the mod will reverently echo his sentiments, bu 
ern languages considered. These were and is part of the signs of the times to be m 
are studied, and sometimes even learned, ern and up-to-date, and consequent 
but how many of us who are college gradu modern language will make a stronger 
ates ever sit down to read a German book, peal than Latin to present and future s 
for instanee, for pure pleasure Or dents in our eolleges. Already the t: 
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aous vogue of so powertul a writer as 
Blasco Ibanez, and the value of Spanish as 
a trade asset. have stimulated an interest in 

language which is most encouraging. 
on our 


fact 


Pedagogically, however, we must be 


guard, for it is of no use to blink the 
at Spanish as a language does not have 

mental training value of either Greek, 
tin or German. There should and must 

e a language the study of which will give 

a sound mental development and at the 
time introduce the student to a great and 
fascinating literature. 

So why not Russian? 

In order to help the reader to recover 
from the blow of such a radical statement 
1 few simple facts about the language may 

» elted. 
the Slavonic group of the Indo-European 
Polish, Slovak, 
While there 
Little 


Russian and White Russian, the first only 


Russian is the most important of 


others being 


Serbian and Bulgarian. 


( Zecn, 


are three dialeets, Great Russian, 


is in point here. It is sometimes called the 
dialeet of Moscow; it was the language of 
the court and the government; it was and 
presumably is the language of the schools; 
it is the literary language; and even the 
Bolsheviki use it. 

The first thing that might repel an 
languages is an alpha- 
Now that 


Greek has gone out of style to such an un- 


American student of 


bet different from the Latin. 


fortunate extent, and likewise German for 
the moment, a prospective student is not 
apt to be enthusiastic when he takes a pre- 
liminary glance at a page of printed Rus- 
sian. Unlike French, Spanish and Italian, 
Russian has no resemblance to anything he 
already knows, and the acquisition of some- 
thing so absolutely new represents an 
amount of mental effort quite out of pro- 
number of credits that he 


portion to the 


might amass through the ordeal. But for- 


O41 


tunately there still are students 11 ir 
leges, a small number, perhaps, wl 
spite of the present emasculated courses 
leading to degrees, might be tempted into 


a field offering such a romance of the un 


known as the language of Russia With 


few as p there 


neers 
hope of establishing a department of Sla 
voni¢e in all of our leading universities 
As a language Russian offers nearly all 
the fascinating lines of int 


erest that any sel 


entific student of 


language is apt to dk 
mand. Whether he be the enthusiastie de 
votee of the history | 
conscientious delver after elusive forms and 
roots, or the keen analy st of the vagaries of 


Russian will 


6yntax supply him ple 
fully with materia Indeed a_ perfe 
mine for the doctoral thesis of the future 


The Russian alphabet is known as the 


Cy rilliec, so named after St. Cy ril, a Sa 
lonikan Greek of the ninth century, who 
wished to introduce Christianity to the 
neighboring Slavonie tribes. How he had 


to create an alphabet to represent the sounds 


of the spoken dialects, how that crude be 


ginning through many vicissitudes became 
the alphabet of 


‘ 


to-dav is an interesting 


story, quite too long to be told here. Only 


language as it 


a few facts pertaining to the 


is now written and spoken need be 


viven 
In the first place, Russian is not as diffi 


cult as it looks. It is neither harsh nor gut 


tural, like the German, but as soft as at 


other language of the vowel type, for in 


Russian every word ends, theoretica ly, 
ith a vowel. There are 


with thirty-six let 


in the alphabet, fifteen of which are vowels 


five others are double consonants, lik: ch, 


( h urch, 


shch, pronounced as 


pronounced as in and one 18 a 


quadruple consonant, 


} 


in Ashchurech. Of the thirty-six letters two 


are never pronounced, two others used only 


rarely, and one other practically never 
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i l l ‘ ‘ ns \ ry 
foyw an is st! +h } \ 1 
hords of Ie sh-spea ” person, not 
neariy ff ma f us ha vith 
(German um s or some of the mb 
Ss make in Frene} 

I Irst ft i ] » 18 » | irn tl alpl ibe 

t n pr land serip As already stated 
t KS TOrmia pul I ‘ W be 
surprised how ea he can acquire a read: 
familiarity with both, esp illv if he should 
{) UCcKY en or} T lve | struetor 
Right there lies the most serious immediate 
problem in this country. There is a vexa 
tious dearth of such instructors, for men 


and women with the requisite knowledge 
and ability can find much more profitable 
employment dustrial world. 
Ilowever, assuming that the alphabet has 
been mastered, the student can almost at 
once begin to talk Russian by simply learn 
ing certain words and phrases, for a great 
deal ean be said Russian without form 
ing sentences. The one bothering cireum- 
stance that makes for slowness is the fact 
that it is impossible to guess the meaning 
of words from their similarity to any he 
already knows in his own or other lan- 
guages. Then, as he gets along, he has to 
tussle with the complexities characteristic 
of all infleeted 


highly inflected language, more so than the 


languages, for Russian is a 


German, the verb excepted. There are 
three genders, six cases and three declen 
sions, with many irregularities, all of which 
infect the noun, the adjective, the pronoun, 
and, most vicious of all, the numerals. 
Note well the big omission, the verb. 
The student who has struggled with the 
German, and the 


Greek, the Latin, the 


French verb may take heart—the Russian 
verb is remarkably simple by comparison, 
so simple that he may well feel skeptical. 


In general, only the present indicative has 





gender and number, very simple indeed 


such hybrids as pre sent pe rfect, past 


definite, and the like, are never found 
Russian, t sense being determined 
otner ways | most Dating feature f 
the Russian verb is what is known as its 
aspect, but by the time the student need 
tak iat Ser ISiV I vi l] be able to Grasp 

\ ug » I | ind sp i} simp 
Russian satisfa rily 

So why 1 ntroduee Russian as a liv 
language into our college eurrieula? Is 
the living be doubly emphasized. Isn’t it 


hat all of our modern languages 
taught in our schools and colleges 
taught so that a high-school student w} 
has had four years of a language as easy as 
let’s say, will be able to speak 
with some fluency and read it with that 
ease which alone brings genuine pleasure! 
It surely can be done if capable teachers 
are employed, and these can be found just 
as soon as real salaries are provided. And 
then let these teachers impart their know 
edge of whatever language they are teacl 
ing according to the laws and customs 
the living language and not according 
laws of the Medes and Persians, common); 
known as the administration, usually d 
rected by men who rarely know more thar 
one language, if indeed that. 

Much more might be said along the 
these remarks 


teaching, but 


were meant rather as a plea for the int 


duction of the study of Russian in our e 


Likewise, the writer has aimed 


leges. 


being expository rather than argument 
tive, in the hope that the few elementa: 
facts about the language might help 

chase away the bugaboo about the extra 


ordinary difficulties to be encountered 








argumentative discourst 


been made of the com 


Russian. In an 
could have 

‘ial value of the language, but the pur- 

se here was rather to emphasize the edu 


both linguistically and eul- 


vation le 
‘ ‘ aacea Sit . 





, apropos of the cultural value of 
Russian, it may be well to remind the reader 
one of the most en- 
This is 


Fiction, and in that particular 


it there is back of 

modern literatures. 

Age of 

d Russian is extraordinarily rich, both 
| + ~ - - P _ 

ng novel and the short story ranking 

the best that the nineteenth and thi 


ventieth centuries have produced. 
So onee again, Why not Russian? 


H. ¢ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
BRITISH EDUCATIONAL ESTIMATES 
Tne Estimates for Civil 
Mareh 31, 1921 
ts compared with those of last 
Board of Education, £12,983,094; British Mu- 
um, £74,519; 


Scientific 


Services for the 


show increased 


ending 
year: 
Scientific Investigation, ete., 
Industrial Research, 
Public (Seotland), £2,- 
Public (Ireland), £185,- 
735. The grant for scholarships, exhibitions, 


and 
£246,845 ; Education 
200,000 : Edueation 
d other allowances to students in technical 
ols and colleges is increased from £17,460 
» £34,350. In addition, there are new grants 

£15,000 for scholarships tenable at univer- 
sities and £250,000 to loeal education author- 
ties for maintenance allowances at places of 
The total of the 


rants in aid of universities, colleges, medical 


rher education. amount 


ls, and like institutions in the United 
ingdom is about £1,000,000; there is also a 
grant of £196,000 for extraordinary 


The 


irds the higher education of ex-officers and 


<penditure grant for assistance to- 


en of like standing is £3,000,000, compared 


th £2,000,000 for 1919-20. The Estimates 
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O-4AS 


4 
Board of Ed 15,7 67 
British Museu 294.2 
National Gallery , 29,956 
National Portrait Gallery 0.824 
Wallace Collectio 15.95 


London Museun 5.412 
Imp rial War Muse [0 000 


Scientific Invest sid "OS 416 
Scientific and Industrial Research 518.208 
Univers ties and C M4 Wales ) 7) 
Universities, special grants 196,000 
Serbian R 2 j , and 

edu tio a Y ing itis I | 4 

Mand ' 

Ss f i 

Pul Ed i 6.877 } 


National Galleries 


Public Edueation 358,371 
Intermediate Education 20) Ut 

Endowed Schools Commissioners 1,042 
National Gall ry 4.650 
Science and Art 21 1415 
Univers es and Co res 86 UU 


58,694,718 
THE EFFICIENCY OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Tut 


Russell 


Department of Edueation of the 


Sage Foundation, has made public 


the results of a comparative study of state 
Leonard P. Ayres, 
director of the department. He found the 
had 
had an 


IS70 and 52 in 1920 


school systems by Dr. 
efficiency of the American scho system 
doubled in the last tifty years, having 
index rating of 26 in 
This means the school system to day is only 
52 per cent. effective. 

The West ha 


during the last thirty 


while the East has 


s been coming up educationally 
years, the re port shows, 


been going down Utah 
has made the greatest gain, while to Marvland 
falling off in rela 


In the East New Jersey 


while in 


is attributed the greatest 


tive standing. is the 


only state that has gained, the west 


California has the best average high record 


In working out the 


edueational measure 
ment the Foundation takes the official data 


showing the number of children attending 


school, the amount of training they obtain, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS AND SUPERINTEND , 1] , . 
ENT WITHERS [ie commencement address at the Uni 
sity of [li ill be delivered 


ae eee 2 eg the University of 1 


N \ ty 1 that he would 1 : 
] the St. Louis scl 7 ~ | r | ver f P 


I I 1) \\ ers Says i FES 
Recently there has sn invita head of lepartms fi 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
dont NORTHEASTERN COLLEGE COOPERATION 
BETWEEN COLLEGE AND INDUSTRY 


THI cooperative 1 ethod of teaching e! 


KREDI | roN, Os 
neering 18 ver’ ranid Vy recelving recog! 
Dex elected UY ng ny } at Y S ut = t 
f QO o suc 7 
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s been earried v spicuous su 
res ed ; 
‘ if Tine opera Ve scl it eng eC! & 
Douctas Jounson, of Columbia Northeastern College, in Boston, for the past 
addressed thie Lninua meeting I ten vears The Ur iversity ol Cineinnat 
ion of H y Teachers of the which is frequently cited as successful 1 
es i Ma ad 1 | itavette WOrk has been <¢ nduc ng engineering 
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imiliar with the work. 


» 19 
i the M isetts I ite departm« | 
. m 2 ' structed | 
| extent It contemplated, | see that the ‘ re } 
| , ers These s« s are adopt les igi gr, d f 
eros ; Northeaste ‘ 1. — . 
The valu 
— € hie « . ae 
cal e sa time tl I : ild agree, tf nst 
‘ eg tM t ug ‘ p ees ‘ part 
rea th eng g pr a 1} = ‘ ae aati” 
; ee Rc L Ta f its | an 6 
‘ udgment st he 1 } ered ! ‘ 
) om ’ , £ @ eng ‘ v had f 1 , f 
a ; 
, perated Northeastern ¢ perienc t the 1 
eek nad 1 I CCS ve ‘ 
lustrv for t same f f He é 
this t ™ The ( ere | ‘ 1 re 
PET oO YY) etise e el f « ! regu I four eal ( 1! 
period r} Dp f « eration 13 cooper é ind to s 
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some he W Labor Councils the A procedure that is suitabl 1 mod 
S —— ee sized and homog us college n 
I r the 1 rking i! he mune but of ” without mod ' mS re : 
the boys who a fe s before were in ity with a great variety of educational int 
their own classes. And this low seale is un- ®8t8 The procedure in budget-making 
blushingly defended by Sir Henry Morris in differ somewhat in a state university 
the Times on the sround thet if the de privately supported college, since in the 
mentary school teacher’s remuneration see the total available budget depends solely 
up, the publ ec school teacher’s remuneration 1 Report of Committee T of the American Ass 


must go up also, and that these institutions ciation of University Professors 
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S n | | All ; of the departn 
| iltv s tiv | S801 rank should hav 
I edu 1» : no nat If . = 
vi t ly reer universitie f professors department t : 
d eit ral facult r al : t The n | 
! : ind ther SI 1d Ao t : ling mmit 3 of t 
r f ilt » eare for the spe ‘ iltw s d be judi mmittes 
educat rests of sc] s and 3! ber of members, one or more t 
cS | t ex = r it I ty A ‘ \ } \ I fac iltv t ~~ r f ‘ 
s . different institut d should ed by t faculty when need arises). I] 
sity. In any eas re there is doubt whe r ber tl nstructing staff, on indefinite t 
n ire comes within the powers of a ur ippointment, or before the expirat 
r t should referred to the ger f lefinite term of appointment, the memb 
faculty, either for determination or for in question should have the right to ful 
d tion of the powers of the minor faculty. vestigat by the judicia ymmittee of t 
I facult d determine its own rules grounds alleged for the proposed action. Fa 
rocedur d rules should specify the ure to sustain the irges before t 
ling committ ind their functions. All tee should estop dismissa The judicial « 
andi nmittees should be elected by the mittee should report its finding to the pres 
faculty. <As { possible, details of educa det nd the board of trustees 
t il procedure 1 be handled by commit All degrees given in course should be 
tees or by sp | administrative officers ri faculty H rary degrees should 
sponsible to the tf ity voted by the trustees only upon tl rt 
Mach 4 ilty should detern ts ow vot- mendation of a joint ymmiuittee of tf f lit 
a An executive faculty or con nd the trustees 
n ¢ should not determ this, but should In larger universities, where the size of t 
rece lve ts power trom the wl! e faculty of tl rene | faeult makes the body too unvw 
ul rsity, college or schox the despatch of routine business, a smaller 
The faculty should participate, through ap represe tive body might well be chosen | 
pr t mmittees, in t selection of full the faculty to act in its stead and as its age 
professors and executive officers of depart for the despatch of routine business, subj 
ments W he 1 department is sufficiently to the legislative authority of the gener 
manned and contains members of professoria faculty Members of this smaller body 
ra a} ild be repr sented on ti nom W eh mignt be ea ed university senate, cou 
nating mit 1 should consist, in ad- cil, or administrative committee of the u 
dition, of the president, the dean or deans most versity faculty—other than the president and 
( erned. and. especially in the ease of vacan deans, who should be ex officto members, m 
cies to be tilled departments having no men be chosen by election from the university f 
bers of professorial rank, of professors in cog- ul for relative short terms of office—f 
nate departments. example, two or three years; or this s! 
Nominations to teaching positions of lower body might consist of all administrative h« 
rank should emanate from committees consist of departments plus the president and dea 
x of the professors of the department in- Or the administrative committee for t 
\ d e dea rd s most concerned, and  despats f routine business might consist 
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isines, Your committee, as a whole, 


ee of the senate for despatch of 


rs 1 ( pini n as to the re spective mk rits 

one thre plans.‘ 
4In this connection attention may be called to 
thr fferent ways in which smaller administra 
t faculties operate as agents of the larger or 
general faculty At Illinois and Minnesota, the 
( ral Faculty ineludes all teachers of the rank 


Its function is to discuss 
The University Sen- 


members of the 


»f structor or higher. 
r educational problems 
it Minnesota consists of all 

ral faculty of the rank of professor or asso 

ciate professor who give more than half their time 

At Illinois the Senate 

professors and acting heads of de 

This is 


for the university as a whole 


to regular university work 
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ents, whatever their title 


or rank 


the legislative body 


Tr {dn strative Committee of the Senate con- 
sists of the president, the deans of colleges and 
schools, i certain other general university offi 

rs. This committee carries on the routine busi 
ness of the university, subject to the authority of 
A senate 


is a General Fac 
g staff above the 
rank of assistant, and a Board of Permanent Offi- 


the former con 


school there 


nsisting of all the teachi 


consisting of full professors; 


sider matters of curriculum and relations with stu- 


ts; the latter, questions of policies 


permanent 


and the nomination of faculty members. Yale pro 
poses, in its new organization, to have an elected 
[ ‘sity Council, representing groups of depart 
ments, which shall attend to the general university 

ess. This plan is quite similar to the plan 
that has been adopted in the university faculty of 


Ohio St ite, acting as a committee of the whole to 


consider the ‘‘ Proposed Constitution.’’ On the 
latter plan the University Faculty will consist of 


all teachers of professorial rank. This will be the 


supreme legislative body of the faculty It will 
t chiefly to dise iss and legislate on gene ral 


review the acts of the senate on 


policies, and to 
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At p ! here siderat \ i 
with res} to the ors und adn 
tr I departme ts ] ny istitu 
+} ner? Nery } ] } 
I i pe ‘ ‘ (is ( } i 
r ted } the trustees ' 1 , 
t ns It the preside t d dk Ir ( 
siderable numbet institut the chair 

} + 
S$ Ghost a si t tern 1 vear or two 
by the trustees on nominat t} p 
fessors i the dep \ thus st 
tute 1 ¢ mnths I idministt n 
firmed by the dean and president The latter 
piar the Committee Plan—seen preferable 
where he departments are fairly strong in 

’ 

their personne nd contain several members 


demic 1 he former plan where depart 
ments are eak in personne nd in need of 
vigorous leadership and upbuilding, or where 
n large departments a very considerable p 

portion of the staff cons I structors | 
assistants doing elementary teaching d who 
ire frequet changing in personnel. Where 
the permanent headsh p pl il bt ns l 
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should be clearly 


of depart m« nts shall reeognize the individual 


responsibil ther professors in the de 
partme! for the discharge of the du 5 
mitted t them by their appointme! I 
shia ] i« e s tp pr yp r oo pe ; 
ability and initiative f all members of 


Lhe el} 1 nan 1 be Chose by « eur t 
action of the permane members of the de 
partme the dear ind the president, and 
that changes the administrativ neers 

depart: : d not be made regardless of 
the wishes he members of the department 
Yi ur ¢ i tes has felt that. wl e depart 
appeal. The S e is to consist of administrative 
officers « %is (president, deans, et and fif 
teen members elected by the general faculty, five 
to be selected each year for a term of three years 
The Senate is charged with the despatch of routine 


business, subject to the legislative direction and r 
The 


deans is 


ersity Faculty. 
lent and 


versity budget committee 
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=e 
I ive , ‘ ? | i | ( AND ~ TY t ‘ , er < eg 
Sn ( i ire but ttle Line id rT the nor 1 SCNOt 
Agr ] = 
G ' gh the ire much 1 e numerous. O 
Rese — : i eta t that tl " 
+ elk ; re , cerned wv the 1 ‘ 3 f ¢ 
( ona idm trat ne tud I ‘ { 
, " , ( er’ te ichers s ] I ih € ] iwed 
The Scientific Monthly is not a highly tech- 
nical journal, but rather a medium for the — 
meray ions of sons scientife fields (re 
presentation I variou l ifie fields. Hers Totals 
the smaller colleges are nearly unrepresented. 
Ea Wes = ‘ 
TABLE VII 
scvence ri{milzimi)rimaisz 
F We I ersities 120 60 140 61 6 3 (DHE 
SI ler colleges } 14 15 22 ) 5 5 
mziximisimizgia Technical schools 6 5 li} 2 7 
I al school ll 2; 15 ti 2 2 2s 
Vuiveveltios 23! 54/18 47 2 41103 Agr. colleges, « 23) 7 712)2/ 11 
Smaller ileges l d “ 7 ~ 5 6414 rh l. schools ] 
Technical se} s l " é l 7 State depts < 7 , 
rmal ! ] l ( y depts 9 l =] 
Agr. college et« ] 2 l 12 G »fficials 2] 
Gov fl LU rl Researct d ~ 
R 4 i.’ \ res vale ~ } 
High se 1 High schools g 
U.S.A } j Other scl 4 i 
Foreigi t lt U.S. Arn s 
Miscell é 14 is | y l 
NI t F S % 
Science is a clearing house for all scientific 
terests. It should be noted that the eastern It is evident at a glance that the small 
smaller colleges are here equalled by th colleges do not produce their share of 


elatively small number of technical schools rticles published in the above enumerate 
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is region, and partly to the genera 
rd state of higner educat oO! and lack M 
erest in research A letter to southern 
=ts I ili ir t ‘a | uis meet - It I ‘ | ‘ l p ‘ 


science mentioned the ct that rela the quest ‘ the ct t 
few Irom = the sou ittend thes I ! er rep ed , 
gs ray ire bie I l ! ! expel 
\ ner item hat p Ss to e fact that I t Y ‘ ] eq pment 
mel! who ire d ng the research are found n pl etica ‘ t ries 
ted in the large schools rather than in the and most books and literature ean | rrowed 
eves is shown by a study of the distribu from the larger librari 
T I the membership of the American We « in pr bal K for the « Ie - 3 
Society of Zoologists, a society which includes — state of affairs in the maller institut 


st of the actively producing zoologists in themselves and in the teachers engaged in 
country among its members. The classi- these schools. The small college teacher a 
fication as to size of institutions and geo- most invariably has ; excessive amount of 
graphical areas in the following table corre teaching to do, ranging from fourteen periods 
nds with that used in the tables above. per week to as high as twenty-five, or evel 
It must be admitted at once that there is more Against this. the teacher in the 
probably a larger total number of instructors  yersity handles from five to sixteen hours pet 
ll the universities than in all the smaller week and usually has no larger classes that 
nstitutions, yet the difference is not great, due ho eollege m and move often hes hele in 
the fact that the smaller schools are so grading papers, and th tke 
much more numerous. Perhaps a fair com “= 


er | cm whe ‘ i yp» T ! t 
rison of the number of instructors in the - ; 
: smaller « ege demand re me thar he 
small colleges and in the universities may be ’ . 
; larger institution 18 in the matter of faculty 
de in the state of Ohio, which is a border- , 
apc meetings and committee work. At b educa 
ne state between east and west as distin- : 2 
, : ] ms are » rgal 1 4 
guished in this study, and partakes of some of ' ; 
tnest Cs, rie I ( f ire ls ua 


e characteristics of each section. In 1915 r } ° ly 


6 the instructional force of the institutions , , 


| ‘ I I n t 1d : il l il 
Ohio with a student membership of over 
00 was 1,272 That of the smaller colleges 2 Data | 1 tron st ol rs shed 
; 923. This difference only can account to in Anat. Rec., Vol. 17, pp. sf s 19 
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